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SOCIAL CONTROL. XVIII. 

THE RADIANT POINTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL. 

A control that we have any right to call social has behind it 
practically the whole weight of society. But still this control 
often wells up and spreads out from certain centers which we 
may term the radiant points of social control. Uniform as it is to 
the eye, the social substance when tested resolves itself into 
stuff of little density and stuff of greater density, into froth and 
liquid, into chaff and wheat, into protoplasm and nuclei. Our 
task now is to fix upon the nuclei that determine the principal 
lines social control may take. In plain terms, the question 
before us is : What is the ultimate seat of authority ? Where 
resides the will that guides the social energies ? Who are the 
directors of control ? Who hold the levers which set in motion 
the checks that hold a man back or the stimuli that push him 
on ? 

That frequently these checks and stimuli are managed by a 
rather small knot of persons should not for a moment lead the 
reader to confuse social control with class control. Often 
enough, indeed, a minority in virtue of its superior strength, 
courage, craft, or organization leaps into the saddle and seizes 
the reins of power. But such domination always entails a rup- 
ture of social consciousness. Outwardly, to be sure, there is but 
one society. But in reality there are two or more societies 
which happen to interpenetrate as to substance. Between leaders 
and led there is a bond of good-will and trust, but between 
rulers and ruled there is no such bond. Distrust and hate come 
between exploiters and exploited, drones and workers, parasites 
and hosts, and their clash of interests is liable to pass at any 
moment into the clash of arms. In history the relations of 
Venetians and Cypriotes, Normans and Sicilians, Franks and 
Gauls, betray the presence of class control. 

Totally different from class control in origin is the power of 
a minority to direct social control. Each category of people in 
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society has its own point of view and consequently its own way 
of envisaging the problems of conduct. Now one of these views 
can prevail only in case the others are withdrawn. And this 
means that a class finds itself leading the march at the head of 
the social procession only because the other classes have more 
confidence in it than they have in themselves. Social power is 
concentrated or diffused in proportion as men do or do not feel them- 
selves in need of guidance or protection? When it is concentrated 
it lodges in that class of men in which the people feel the most 
confidence. The many transfer their allegiance from one class 
to another — from elders to priests, or from priests to savants — 
when their supreme need changes, or when they have lost con- 
fidence in the old guidance. When they begin to feel secure 
and able to cope with evils in their own strength and wisdom, 
the many resume direction of themselves, and the monopoly of 
social power by the few ceases. 

Such is the underlying law of the transformation and dis- 
placement of power. The immediate cause of the location of 
power is prestige. The class that has the most prestige will have 
the most power. The prestige of numbers gives ascendency to 
the crowd. The prestige of age gives it to the elders. The 
prestige of prowess gives it to the war chief or to the military 
caste. The prestige of sanctity gives it to the priestly caste. 
The prestige of inspiration gives it to the prophet. The prestige 
of place gives it to the official class. The prestige of money 
gives it to the capitalists. The prestige of ideas gives it to the 
elite. The prestige of learning gives it to the mandarins. The 
absence of prestige and the faith of each man in himself give 
weight to the individual and reduce social control to a minimum. 
In some cases there exists an appropriate name for the regime. 
When the priest guides, we call it clericalism. When the fight- 
ing caste is deferred to, we call it militarism. When the initiative 
lies with the minions of the state, we call it officialism. The 
leadership of the moneyed men is capitalism. That of the men 
of ideas is liberalism. The reliance of men upon their wisdom 
and strength is individualism. 

1 See G. Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir, chap. iii. 
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These distinctions, I need hardly add, are far deeper than 
distinctions, like aristocracy, monarchy, republic, which relate 
merely to the form of government. For the location of social 
power expresses much more truly the inner constitution of 
society than does the location of political power. And so the 
shiftings of power within the state, far from having causes of 
their own, are apt to follow and answer to the shiftings of power 
within society. Yet, since political power is palpable and lies near 
the surface of things, political science long ago ascertained its 
forms and laws ; while social power, lying hidden in the dim 
depths, has hardly even yet drawn the attention of social science. 

When picked men flock together in a settlement or a mining 
camp, authority resides at first in the Crowd. The mass is the 
sole seat of social power, and the mass-meeting, in which one 
man is as good as another, expresses the will of the community. 
When, in the course of time, neighbors learn to know and appraise 
one another, men of superior character, sagacity, or disinter- 
estedness come to influence their fellows more than they are 
influenced by them. The seat of the common will, then, is no 
longer the Crowd, but the Public. In this organization of minds 
every man counts for something, but one man does not always 
count for as much as another. 

When, on the other hand, a group is formed by the natural 
increase of families, the first seat of authority is the Elders. 
The long years during which the young are physically and spiri- 
tually dependent on the parent make it difficult even for grown 
sons to throw off the parental yoke. This prestige of the father 
becomes the prestige of age when ancestor-worship teaches men 
that the old stand nearest to the Unseen, and will themselves 
soon become spirits able to bless and to ban. 

Like the kinship bond, the ascendency of the elders is all 
but universal in the childhood of societies. But one place where 
the graybeard is always at a disadvantage is in the fight. So 
when, as with lusty barbarians, fighting becomes the chief busi- 
ness of life, the war leaders quite outshine the council of elders. 
Prowess finally surpasses age in prestige, just as from the same 
cause the bond of comradeship becomes stronger than the tie of 
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blood. Warriors of fine qualities and brilliant exploit get 
together the biggest bands for foray, and so are able to amass 
wealth, keep retainers, and get looked upon as "noble." In 
the days of permanent conquest these men of social power 
become the captains of the host, the heads of the state, and the 
sole possessors of political power. 

It is clear, then, that the Military Caste does not get social 
weight just because it is able to bully the rest of the people. 
Terrify men, and they cling to the skirts of those powerful to 
save. When violence is loose, the hind creeps under the castle 
wall, the trembling burgher pours out his florins for protection, 
and the soldier strikes the dominant note in social opinion. 
When peace makes broad her wings, the fighting man, becoming 
less necessary, becomes less influential. 

In proportion as men do not understand the play of natural 
forces they are likely to connect their fate with the good-will or 
the ill-will of unseen beings. If now in an ignorant age, among 
imaginative men who see pain, disease, and death lurking on every 
hand, there arises a class of men who claim to have an exclusive 
"pull" with these unseen beings, that class will acquire enor- 
mous social power. Whether or not they finger the machinery 
of the state, their curse will be dreaded, their commands obeyed, 
and their intercessions sought by all men. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Priesthood, which in the civilized Roman empire was 
the minister of society, became its master when this organiza- 
tion of intelligent men had only benighted, fanciful barbarians 
to deal with. The fact that between the sixth and the thirteenth 
centuries about one-third of the soil of Europe passed by free 
offering into the hands of religious corporations, while the best 
talent of the age turned to the monastic life, tells what con- 
fidence men had in the supernatural powers of the sacred 
caste. 

The layman is far less supple to the will of the priest if there 
lie to hand written directions and formulas for controlling or 
pleasing the Unseen. An open sacred book, therefore, has saved 
both the Jew and the Mohammedan from the excesses of priestly 
domination. And when Luther and the Reformers sought to 
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break the sacerdotal spell, they gave men the Bible and bade 
them look therein for the way of life. 

After safety from foes and from the Unseen, man's next 
desire is for the security of his daily bread. For most men this 
depends upon the willingness of someone to buy their wares or 
their labor, i. e., upon patronage. The Wealthy, then, who as 
luxurious idlers spend money and make trade, or as captains of 
industry and lords of enterprise, employ the labor and organize 
the prosperity of kingdoms, will never be without great social 
power. From the dependence of the working many upon the 
moneyed few flows a patronal authority which sends its tinge far 
into law, religion, morals, and policy. For, when any class of 
men play the part of earthly providence to the multitude, 
their views as to what ought to be praised or blamed, com- 
manded or forbidden, cannot but affect the character of social 
control. 

The state is, in theory at least, a channel and not a source of 
power. It is supposed to be a device by which social power is 
collected, transmitted, and applied so as to do work. But, as a 
matter of fact, the state, when it becomes paternal and develops 
on the administrative side, is able, in a measure, to guide the 
society it professes to obey. With its hierarchy of officials and 
its army of functionaries the state gets a halo of its own and 
becomes an independent center of social power. And here again 
we can see that such a concentration of influence is a measure 
of man's need and trust. For the prestige of officialdom is not 
wholly a matter of numbers and pay. The more the state helps 
the citizen when he cannot help himself, protecting him from 
disease, foes, criminals, rivals abroad and monopolists at home, 
the more he will look to it for guidance. While, conversely, the 
more he uses it merely as a convenient alternative to self-help or 
free association, the less will he accept its lead. 1 

Another radiant point in society is the Mandarinate, or the 
body of scholarly and learned men who have in some formal 
way been tested, accredited, and labeled. Such are the man- 
darins of China, the pundits of India, the gelehrte of Germany, 

' See Pearson, National Life and Character, pp. 236-9. 
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the academicians and professors of France, the clergy of non- 
sacerdotal bodies like the Reformed churches, and the rabbis of 
the Jewish congregations. The Mandarinate ought to include the 
wisest and best in society ; but the false worth that attaches to 
purely conventional learning, and the sifting and promoting of 
the learned by tests that are artificial and futile, are likely to 
prevent it. 

The Elite, or those distinguished by ideas and talent, are the 
natural leaders of society, inasmuch as their ascendency depends 
on nothing false or factitious. Usually they appear as a small 
knot of persons who, united by allegiance to some group of 
ideas, are able to persuade and infect the majority without 
allowing themselves, in turn, to be infected by vulgar prejudices. 
The Greek philosophers, the Stoics, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, 
the Humanists, the Reformers, the Pietists, the Encyclopedists, 
the Liberals, are examples of an active leaven able to leaven the 
whole lump. 

Finally there is the Genius, who, as founder of religion, 
prophet, reformer, or artist, is able to build up a vast personal 
authority and sway the multitude at pleasure. Society can dis- 
pense with the guidance of the Elite and the Genius only when 
the way is straight and the path is clear. A people creeping 
gradually across a vast empty land, as we Americans have been 
doing this century, may safely belittle leadership and deify the 
spirit of self-reliance. But when population thickens, interests 
clash, and the difficult problems of mutual adjustment become 
pressing, it is foolish and dangerous not to follow the lead of 
superior men. 

The impulses streaming out from each of the eight principal 
centers we have described do not, of course, meet a perfectly 
yielding mass. The power of the Few to take the role of social 
cerebrum depends entirely upon how far the Many capitulate to 
it. The radiation of control from the elders is limited by the 
reaction of the young men, that from the priests is limited by 
the reaction of the laity, that from the bureaucracy is limited 
by the reaction of the citizens, that from the elite is limited by 
the reaction of the vulgar. When the impulses a class emits are 
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no longer able to overcome the resistance they encounter, the 
class ceases to be a controlling center and loses itself in the social 
mass. 

What keeps social commands from multiplying and choking 
up life, as the rank growth of swamp-weed chokes up water- 
courses, is, of course, the resistance of the individual. Naturally 
a man prefers to do as he pleases, and not as society pleases to 
have him do. The more, then, that social power dwells in the 
mass of persons whose necks are galled by social requirement, 
the more the yoke of the law will be lightened. On the other 
hand, the more distinct those who apply social pressure from 
those who must bear it, the more likely is regulation to be laid 
on lavishly in obedience to some class interest or class ideal. 
Hence we arrive at the law that the volume of social requirement 
will be greater when social power is concentrated than when it is 
diffused. 

When the laws, standards, and ideals a man is required to 
conform to spring up among the plain people, they will be ahead 
of the community, but not very far ahead. But when they 
originate with the few, they may be very far in advance of the 
community and so hurrying it forward, or they may be far in the 
rear and hence holding it back. It is a well-known fact that we 
never find a legal or moral code pitched high above the natural 
inclination of a people without signs of minority domination. 
It is safe, then, to frame the law, the greater the ascendency of the 
few, the more possible is it for social control to affect the course of the 
social movement. 

Social control has about it a tinge that betrays the source 
from which it springs. When the reverend seniors monopolize 
power, much will be made of filial respect and obedience, infan- 
ticide will be a small offense, while parricide will be punished 
with horrible torments. Let the priests get the upper hand, and 
chastity, celibacy, humility, unquestioning belief, and scrupulous 
observance will be the leading virtues. The ascendency of the 
military caste shifts the accent to courage, obedience, loyalty, 
pugnacity, sensitiveness to personal honor, and the unrelenting 
pursuit of revenge. When the moneyed man holds the baton in 
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the social orchestra, the keynotes will be industry, thrift, provi- 
dence, sobriety, probity, civility, the peaceable demeanor, and 
the keeping of engagements. 

The mandarins and literati have no moral program of their 
own, but they are sure to exalt reverence for order, precedent, 
and rank. The Mite, whatever ideal they champion, will be sure 
to commend the ordering of one's life according to ideas and 
principles, rather than according to precedent and tradition. 
For only by fostering the radical spirit can they hope to lead 
men into untrodden paths. We may lay it down as a law that 
the character of social requirement changes with every shifting of social 
power. 

Classes differ in readiness to twist social control to their own 
advantage. Elders, /lite, or genius have rarely abused their 
social power. But the church triumphant claims exemptions 
and privileges for its clergy, makes the word of the priest bind- 
ing even when he is living in open sin, and grants for money 
indulgence to commit the most horrid crimes. When the fight- 
ing caste guides social opinion, it is permissible to mulct the 
husbandman and the merchant, and to condone the violence and 
sensuality of the men of the camp. Under the ascendency of 
the rich and leisured, property becomes more sacred than per- 
son, moral standards vary with pecuniary status, and it is felt 
that "God will think twice before he damns a person of quality." 
In general, the more distinct, knit together, and self-conscious the 
influential minority, the more likely is social control to be colored with 
class selfishness. 

If we examine the causes that have lightened the yoke of 
control in America and fostered a notable growth of individual- 
ism, we find a striking confirmation of the foregoing principles. 
It is not natural for men of a vigorous northern breed to 
bend the neck. The monopoly of social power, then, by warrior, 
priest, or capitalist flows from certain conditions, and may be 
expected to disappear when these conditions disappear. Now, 
the men who built up society in the New World were in every 
way encouraged to rely upon themselves. Their only enemies, 
the Redmen, could be fought individually and did not call into 
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being a military caste. The Bible charted the Unseen for them 
and so fortified them against priestcraft. Free schools limited 
the ascendency of the learned clan. Free land enabled them to 
employ themselves, and they did not learn to look up to the rich 
as the fountain of their earthly blessings. The direct manage- 
ment of their own affairs through the town meeting saved them 
from officialdom. Even the ttite were not indispensable, for the 
problems of their simple farmers' society were to ours what short 
division is to quadratic equations. 

The consequences have been just what one might expect. 
In the absence of prestige and reverence, social control, the con- 
trol of the many over the one, has been pared down so far as to 
permit, too often, the aggression of the one upon the many. 
The reaction of the led upon the leaders has been more marked 
here than in the Old World. The democratic spirit that accom- 
panies a diffusion of social power has set on all our institutions 
the stamp of liberty and self-government. That these charac- 
teristics do not flow from some peculiar merit of our own is 
shown by the fact that when, as in Australia, like conditions 
recur the results are much the same as here. 

It will be interesting to mark how the powerful democratic 
tradition that has grown up in this country meets the adverse 
conditions of the century we are just entering on. For there 
are no noteworthy present developments in American society 
that make for a still greater diffusion of social power ; while 
there are several that tend to center it in certain classes. As we 
cease to be so much a farming people, and as in almost every 
branch of industry the independent producer gives way to 
some Titanic organization, the sense of dependence on the 
business magnate, the employer, and the capitalist is sure 
to favor the growth of patronal power. The moneyed man, 
as he comes more and more to predominate in matters eco- 
nomic, can hardly fail to gain in social, and consequently in 
political, weight. 

Again, in order to protect ourselves against the lawless- 
ness, the insolence, and the rapacity of overgrown private 
interests, we shall have to develop the state especially on its 
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administrative side. And this implies the formation of an 
official body which is sure to become a seat of social power. 

In the third place, we cannot hope with our utmost efforts to 
improve our free schools fast enough to keep pace with the 
increasing complexity of social relations and the growing reli- 
ance on the knowledge of the specialist. As higher education, 
claiming more and more years of one's life, widens the space 
between those who possess it and those who do not, and as the 
enlightenment of the public wanes relatively to the superior 
enlightenment of the learned castes and professions, the man- 
darinate will infallibly draw to itself a greater and greater share 
of social power. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

Stanford University, 



